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The Pekingese Spaniel Standard 

AS APPROVED BY THE PEKINGESE CLUB OF AMERICA 



1. Expression. — Must suggest the Chinese origin of the Pekingese in 
its quaintness and individuality, resemblance to the lion in directness 
and independence and should imply courage, boldness, self esteem and 
combativeness rather than prettiness, daintiness or delicacy. 

la. Head. — Massive broad skull, wide and fiat between the ears (not 
dome shaped), wide between the eyes. 

2. Nose. — Black, broad, very short and flat. 

3. Eyes. — Large, dark, prominent, round, lustrous. 

4. Stop. — Deep. 

5. Ears. — Heart shaped, not set too high, leather never long enough 
to come below the muzzle, not carried erect, but rather drooping, long 
feather. 

6. Muzzle. — Very short and broad, not underhung nor pointed, 
wrinkled. 
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7. Mane. — Profuse, extending beyond shoulder blades, forming ruff 
or frill round front of neck. 

8. Shape of body. — Heavy in front, broad chest falling away lighter 
behind, lion-like, not too long in the body. 

9. Coat and feather and condition. — Long with thick undercoat, 
straight and fiat, not curly nor wavy, rather coarse but soft, feather 
on thighs, legs, tail and toes, long and profuse. 

10. Color. — All colors are allowable. Red, fawn, black, black and 
tan, sable, brindle, white and parti-colored, black masks and specta- 
cles around eyes, with lines to ears are desirable. 

11. Legs. — Short, forelegs heavy, bowed out at elbows, hind legs 
lighter but firm and well shaped. 

12. Feet. — Flat, not round, should stand well up on toes, not on 
ankles. 

13. Tail. — Curled and carried well up on loins, long, profuse, straight 
feather. 

14. Size. — Being a Toy dog the smaller the better, provided type 
and points are not sacrificed; anything over 18 pounds must disqualify. 
When divided by weight classes, should be over 10 pounds anl under 
10 pounds. 

15. Action. — Free, strong and high, crossing feet or throwing them out 
in running should not take oft' marks. Weakness of joints should be 
penalized. 



SCALE OF POINTS: 



Expression 5 

Head 10 

Nose 5 

Eyes 5 

Stop 5 

Ears 

Muzzle 5 

Shape of body 10 

Mane 5 
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Coat and feather and condition. 

Color D 

Legs 5 

Feet 5 

Tail 10 

Action 10 

100 




ONE OF THE HOLIYWOODS 



THE PEKINGESE 

IT'S HISTORY AND EARLY DAY 



(Specially Written for the Blue Book of Dogdom Handbooks of the Day.) 



Of their early history, little is known, 
beyond the fact that at the looting of 
the Summer Palace of Pekin, in 1860, 
bronze effigies of these dogs, known to 
be more than two thousand years old, 
were found within the sacred precincts. 
The dogs were, and are to this day, 
jealously guarded under the supervision 
of the Chief Eunuch of the Court, and 
few have ever found their way into the 
outer world. 

In writing a true account of the 
breed, it may be unavoidable to dispel 
some of the existing impressions with 
reference to the so-called "imported 
dogs." Pekin Spaniels can be imported 
without difficulty, as they abound in the 
various towns of China, but in the case 
of the Palace dog it is an altogether 
different matter, and the two should on 
no account be confounded. 

The history of the breed in England 
dates from the importation in 18 60 of 
five dogs taken from the Summer Pal- 
ace where they had no doubt been for- 
gotten on the flight of the Court 
the interior. Admiral Lord John Hay, 
who was present on active service, gives 
a graphic account of the finding of 
these little dogs in a part of the gar- 
den frequented by an aunt of the Em- 
peror, who had committed suicide on 
the approach of the allied forces. 
Lord John and another naval officer, a 
cousin of Richmond's, each secured two 
dogs; the fifth was taken by General 



Dunne, who presented it to Queen "Vic- 
toria. Lord John took pains to ascer- 
tain that none had found their way into 
the French camp, and he heard then 
that the others had all been removed to 
Jehal with the Court. It is therefore 
reasonable to suppose that these five 
were the only Palace dogs, or Sacred 
Temple dogs of Pekin, which reached 
England, and it is from the pair which 
lived to a respectable old age at Good- 
wood that so many of the breed now in 
England trace their descent. 

Many years ago Mr. Alfred deRoths- 
child tried, through his agents in China, 
to secure a specimen of the Palace dog, 
in order to carry on the Goodwood 
strain, but without success. 

Interest was aroused about eleven 
years ago by the appearance of a small 
dog, similar in size, color, and general 
type to those so carefully cherished at 
Goodwood. This proved to be none 
other than the since well-known sire 
Ah Cum, owned by Mrs. Douglas Mur- 
ray, whose husband having extensive 
interests in China, had managed after 
many years to secure a true Palace dog, 
smuggled, in a box of hay, placed in- 
side a crate which contained Japanese 
deer! 

Ah Cum mated without delay to two 
Goodwood bitches, the result being, in 
the first litters, Ch. Goodwood Lo, and 
Goodwood Put-Sing. To these three 
sires, some of the bluest Pekingese 
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blood is traceable, vide Ch. Goodwood 
Chum, Ch. Chu-Erh of Alderbourne, 
Ch. Gia-Gia, Manchu Tao-Tai, Good- 
wood Ming, Marland Myth, and others. 

It must, however, be clearly admitted 
that since the popularity of the breed 
has become established we unluckily 
see scores of Pekingese in the show- 
ring who have lost all resemblance to 
the original type. 

The following extract from a letter 
on this subject from Lord John Hay, 
may be of interest: 

"Now there is another breed which is 
confounded with the Palace dog; they 
present the same characteristics; ap- 
pearance very similar, and disposition 
equally charming, but they are much 
larger; they are also called Pekin Span- 
iels; but they are as different breeds 
originally as a Pegu pony is from an 



English hunter; they are seldom so well 
provided with hair on the feet, and 
the trousers do not go down far enough; 
also the hair on the stomach and sides 
does not grow long enough." 

As a representative type Chu-Erh of 
Alderbourne resembles most nearly the 
old Goodwood dogs. He has the same 
square, cobby appearance, broad chest, 
bowed legs, profuse feather, and large 
lustrous eyes — points which are fre- 
quently looked for in vain nowadays. 

They are intensely affectionate and 
faithful, and have something almost 
cat-like in their domesticity. They dis- 
play far more character than the so- 
called "toy dog" usually does, and for 
this reason it is all-important that pains 
should be taken to preserve the true 
type, in a recognition of the fact that 
quality is more essential than quantity. 
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Pekingese at the Court of the 
Dowager Empress of China 



— *i — 

The following extracts from Miss 
Carl's book on life at the Court of the 
Dowager Empress of China throw a' new 
light on the size, color, color of eyes, 
etc., in Pekingese preferred at the Chi- 
nese Court. 

She writes: — "On one of our walks, 
her dogs were brought out by their at- 
tendant. Dogs are great favorites with 
all the Chinese, and especially with the 
Empress Dowager. She has some mag- 
nificent Pekingese Pugs and a sort of 
Skye Terrier. The Pugs are bred with 



great care, and have reached a high 
stage of perfection, their spots being 
perfectly symmetrical and their hair 
beautifully long and silky, and they are 
of wonderful intelligence. The King 
Charles Spaniels are said to have been 
bred out of the first of these dogs ever 
carried to Europe. 

"The Empress Dowager has a splen- 
did, fawn-colored Pekingese Pug, with 
large, pale brown, liquid eyes. He is 
devoted to her, and she is very fond of 
him, but as as he was not easily taught, 
even as a puppy, she called him 'Shad- 
ya' (fool). Her dogs all have most ap- 
propriate names, given by herself. They 
know her Majesty's voice, and will obey 
her slightest word. 

"The Empress Dowager does not care 
for the small sleeve dog, she hates the 
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thought of their being stunted by being 
fed only on sweets and wines. She says 
she cannot understand animals being 
deformed at man's pleasure. The day 
we first met the dogs in the garden was 
the first time I had seen them. They 
rushed up to her Majesty, not paying 
the slightest attention to anyone else. 
She patted their heads and caressed 
them and spoke to her favorites. After 
a while they seemed to notice that a 
stranger was present, and they bounded 
over towards me. Some of them growl- 
ed and showed other evidences of dis- 
pleasure, some seemed surprised almost 
to fear; but this was all soon changed 
to friendly greetings. I bent down to 
caress them, and forgot my surround- 
ings in my pleasure at seeing and fond- 
ling these beautiful creatures. I glanc- 
ed up, presently, never dreaming her 
Majesty had been paying any attention 
to me, as I was standing at a little dis- 
tance behind her, and I saw on her face 
the first sign of displeasure I had no- 
ticed there. It seems her dogs never 
noticed anyone but herself, and she ap- 



peared not to like her pets being so 
friendly with a stranger at first sight. 
Noticing this, I immediately ceased 
fondling them, and they were presently 
sent away. A few days later, on anoth- 
er of our walks, some young puppies 
were brought to be shown the Empress 
Dowager. She caressed the mother and 
examined critically the points of the 
puppies. 

"The dogs at the palace are kept in a 
beautiful pavilion, with marble floors. 
They have silken cushions to sleep on, 
and special eunuchs to attend them. 
They are taken for daily out-door exer- 
cise, and given their baths with regu- 
larity. There are hundreds of dogs in 
the palace, the young Empress, the Prin- 
cesses, and ladies, and even the eunuchs, 
are great fanciers and breeders of them. 
One of them still breeds the sleeve dog. 
Her Majesty's known dislike to these 
latter is probably the cause of fewer 
being bred in the palace now than for- 
merly, and the race is slowly dying out. 
All the other dogs in the palace, except 
her Majesty's, are kept in the apart- 
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ments and courts of their owners, and 
are not seen by her. 

"The pavilion at the Summer Palace, 
where the Empress Dowager's dogs are 
kept, was near her throne-room, and 
also near the pavilion she had set aside 
for me. When the Court was taking 
its siesta I used to go out where the 
dogs were basking in the sun in their 
court, and look and play with these in- 
teresting little animals. Among the 
younger set of the pampered pets was 
one that caught my fancy — one of those 
which had been brought for her Majesty 
to look at in the gardens. He was a 
beautiful white-and-amber-colored Pek- 
ingese Pug. One night, at her Majesty's 
table, one of her eunuchs brought in 
this very little dog, and put it in my 
arms, saying her Majesty had presented 
it to me from her own kennels^ and I 
was to call him 'Me-lah' (Golden Am- 
ber), from the color of his spots. Her 



Majesty and the Princesses were all ' 
much amused at the way he followed 
me around, not leaving my side for an 
instant, nor paying any attention to 
their frequent efforts to attract his at- 
tention. From that day he became my 
constant companion and faithful friend. 
"The Empress Dowager seemed also 
to possess almost magical power over 
animals. Her dogs never paid the slight- 
est attention but to her voice, and 
would obey her slightest gesture; but, 
fond as she was of them, she rarely ca- 
ressed them; and she was so particular 
about her hands, that when she did 
stroke or fondle one of her pets, she 
would immediately after have a cloth 
wrung out of hot Water brought to wipe 
her fingers. I never saw a puppy in her 
arms but once, and this was a puppy 
which she took a fancy to when visiting 
her kennels one day, and she brought 
him back to the throne-room in her 
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arms and played with him for some 
time. In one portrait she was seated 
upon her throne, but not in a tradi- 
tional attitude. I asked her to let me 
paint her two favorite dogs lying beside 
her footstool — the blonde 'Shadya' and 
dusky 'Hailo.' Her Majesty gladly con- 
sented, and 'Hailo' was ordered to be 
decorated in his 'gala costume.' This 
consisted of two large chrysanthemums 
tied in his hair over his ears. 'Shadya,' 
the Pekingese Pug, resented any such 
accoutrement, and was painted in his 
natural state. She took the liveliest in- 
terest in the painting of the dogs' por- 
traits, and seemed to think it much 
more wonderful to paint these little an- 
imals so that they were recognizable, 
than to make a likeness of herself." 



HOW PEKINGESE ORIGINATED. 



WASHING YOUR PEKES. 

— IS— 
This business of washing requires 

some skill to do it properly. No dog 
should be washed immediately after a 
hearty meal, but an hour or so before 
it. The water for the purpose should 
be at least lukewarm, because it is 
more likely to be effective than cold 
water in cleansing both coat and skin. 
It is always best to do the work in a 
warm atmosphere, as the dogs are there 
less liable to take cold. Toy or delicate 
dogs must always be washed in a warm 
room. 

Some regard must be paid to the 
character and quality of the soap used 
for the purpose of washing dogs. Those 
soaps which have an excess of alkali 
should be avoided, as they are quite 
unsuitable, and are liable to set up ir- 
ritation of the skin. Whether it does 
that or not it will make the hair dry, 
harsh and brittle. As good a soap as 
any in the market is the well-known C. 
S. R. Sanitary soap, which is very 
cleansing and not at all irritating and 
sure death to fleas. 



When the Summer Palace at Peking 
was destroyed by Sir Hope Grant's for- 
ces in 1860, it is said that the bodies of 
thirty of the sacred lion dogs of China 
which had been destroyed to save them 
from falling into the hands of the white 
barbarians, were found, and that on 
lifting up a curtain four more of the 
little animals were discovered alive sit- 
ting up and wagging their forepaws, 
"chin-chining ' as it was called, in mute 




THE OLD LION DOG 

From a Painting: of the Seventeenth Century 

appeal for release from captivity. These 
four dogs, tradition says, were smug- 
gled away in a bundle of hay and 
brought to England, where they formed 
the nucleus of the breed so popularly 
represented to-day by the Royal Palace 
Pekingese Dog association and the Pe- 
kingese club. 



NEW COAT A TAX. 

— IS — 
The periodical growing of the new 
coat is a very heavy tax upon long-coat- 
ed dogs; and the quantity and texture 
of the coat suffer where they are stint- 
ed in meat foods at such times. All 
dogs at this period need plenty of meat, 
out of which to grow the new coat and 
to keep up the strength of the body. 
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The Pekingese Spaniel is one of the 
most interesting breeds now before the 
public, and is at once the most ancient 
and the most modern of pet dogs. On 
its ancient records, as conveyed to us 
through the centuries on Chinese bron- 
zes, paintings, carvings, and needle- 
work, there is' neither occasion nor 
space to dilate here, for they extend 
about a thousand years back, and form 
the pillars of Pekingese history, and we 
cannot compress these pillars into one 
column. The capital point that chiefly 
concerns us in the past is the unchange- 
ableness of the type, and this remains 
so firmly implanted in the breed that 
the same standard is maintained in the 
beautiful specimens belonging to Mrs. 



Douglas-Murray as was the pride of the 
Sacred City centuries ago. 

Ah Cum (K.C.S.B. 1896C) was pur- 
chased by a rare opportunity from an of- 
ficial attached to the Royal palace at 
Pekin. He was imported into England 
during the summer of 189 6 when under 
a year old; and with him came his 
lady, Mimosa (K.C.S.B. 1900C,) both 
having been obtained from the same 
source, and both making their first ap- 
pearance in the show ring at the Aqua- 
rium Pet Dog Show on May 3rd, 4th 
and 5th, 189 8, with the result of prize- 
winning. In the same year Ah Cum was 
shown at the L.K.A. Show at the Bo- 
tanic Gardens, and won first novice and 
reserve, open. In 1899 he won second 
open and second limit at the Aquarium 
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Pet Dog Show; and at the L.K.A. Show 
in that year he won first open and the 
brace for Mrs. Douglas-Murray, also the 
breeders' prize. In 1900 his wins at 
the Botanic Gardens Show on June 2 8th 
were first winners and first stud dog 
and brace prizes, and no doubt his win- 
ning career would have continued bril- 
liantly had it not been for his pugna- 
cious disposition, which led him into a 
fight with a Fox Terrier, with the con- 
sequent result that he received fatal 
injuries. 



THE PEKE PITHILY PARAGRAPHED 

The Pekingese Spaniel is not, and 
never was, a "Min-Kow," meaning a 
dog of the people. 

In China his status has always been 
that of an associate of the high-born. 

The Pekingese of the past was of two 
varieties — the smooth-coated and the 
long flowing coat. 

Bas-relief models of the Tsang dyn- 
asty show remarkably developed Pekin- 
gese dogs — This was about A. D. 600. 

The sleeve dog is not the Pekingese, 
but some writers say is a very diminu- 
tive rat-like terrier. 



The first accredited date of the Pe- 
kingese appearance in England is 186 0. 
It was 27 years from the accredited 
arrival of the Pekingese in England 
before anything was really heard of the 
breed. 

Goodwood is the fountain head of the 
breed in England. 

The dogs that have built the history 
of the breed are Goodwood Lo, Good- 
wood Chu, Goodwood Ah-cum and Ch. 
Chu-Erh. 

The career of the Pekingese in 
America dates from 1903, when the late 
Alfred J. S. Edwards showed his first 
Chinese-bred importation, Rascal. 

The Pekingese Club of Amrica was 
organized in 1909. 

The original Goodwood Pekingese 
were named Guh and Meh. 

Ch. Goodwood Chun, the most re- 
markable sire of all time in Pekes was 
born August 6, 1901. 

Ch. Tsang of Downshire was first ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Morris Mandy at Cedar- 
hurst in 1905. 

Dr. Mary Cotton brought out Ch. 
Chaou Ching-erh in 1905. 

The first American champion of eith- 
er sex was Ch. Tsang of Downshire. 
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The Pekingese Standard 
Simplified. 



The Pekingese must have a broad 
head, flat and wide between the ears, 
and not at all domed or apple-headed; 
his eyes must be large, dark and lus- 
trous, very prominent and not wide 
apart, his muzzle short, broad and wrin- 
kled, and on no account pinched. 

Much importance is now attached to 
a flat face and broad, powerful under- 
jaw, and according to our present stand- 
ard the mouth should be quite level. 
However, as it is almost Impossible to 
get a strong underjaw and very short 
face with a perfectly level mouth, it 



would seem as if a slightly under-shot 
mouth should be allowed. The slightly 
undershot mouth greatly improves the 
foreface and finish of this dog, so long 
as the teeth, do not show. 

The nose- should be jet black and 
very broad "and flat. A light-colored 
nose carries^ a severe penalty. 

The ears in a good specimen are long 
and fully feathered and round the neck 
there is a bushy mane or frill. 

The legs, which are one of the chief 
characteristics of these dogs, are short 
and heavy, with as much bone as possi- 
ble; they are well bowed out at elbows, 
and are profusely feathered. 

The feet are flat and covered with 
long hair, which should increase their 
apparent length considerably. 

The chest should be broad and deep 
and the body short and heavy in front, 
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falling away in the loins like that of a 
lion, or in other words tapering to a 
decided "waist" behind the ribs. A well- 
feathered tail carried high and turned 
up over the back is a sine qua non. 
dant, with long thick hair, which must 
The coat should be long and abun- 
be soft to the touch, and on no account 
curly, but a sort of double coat like that 
of the Collie, i. e., a long straight outer 
and a thick undercoat, the hair on 
thighs and legs to be particularly long. 
The petticoats on some good specimens 
* measuring 6 to 8 inches in length. 

With regard to color all are allowa- 
ble, and there are a great variety of 
shades among the best dogs on the 
bench. There are reds, black and tans, 
biscuit, chinchilla, sable, and many' va- 
riously shaded particolors; but the most 
popular is a rich golden chestnut. Some- 
times the dogs are whole-colored, some- 
times they have white on chest or paws, 
and as we know, white markings are 
no detriment. In China the most val- 
ued color is a golden fawn, and clogs 
of that shade are called "Sun Dogs," 
owing to their glimmering, sunshiny ap- 
pearance; the nearer they approach the 
^"Imperial yellow the better. In the Far 
East an all-white specimen would also 
f be thought exceedingly rare. 

As to markings it is desirable that in 
parti-colored dogs each color should be 
distinct and clearly defined. In the 
whole colored specimens a black muzzle 
is almost indispensable. There should 
be black spectacles round the eyes, also 
black points to the ears. The feather- 
ing on tail and thighs may be of a 
slightly lighter shade than the rest of 
the body. 

The Pekingese has a quaint, grotes- 
que expression, peculiar to itself, which 
is impossible to describe, but to a 
trained eye distinguishable at a glance, 
and counts for much in his favor. A 
small eye utterly spoils his expression, 
and should on no account be tolerated. 
The description given below is said 
to be the words of Her Imperial Majesty 



Tsze-Hsi, Dowager Empress of China. 
It has often been quoted, and being so 
very apropos and quaint will stand end- 
less repetition: 

"Let the Lion dog be small; let it 
wear the swelling cape of dignity round 
its neck; let it display the billowing 
standard of pomp above its neck. 

"Let its face be black; let its fore- 




CH. CHAOU-EHR 



front be shaggy; let its forehead be 
straight and low, like unto the brow 
of an Imperial harmony boxer. 

"Let its eyes be large and luminous; 
let its ears be set like the sail of a war 
junk; let its nose be like that of the 
monkey god of the Hindoos. 

"Let its body be shaped like that of 
a hunting lion spying for its prey. 

"Let its forelegs be bent, so that it 
shall not desire to travel far or leave 
the Imperial precincts. 

"Let its feet be tufted with plentiful 
hair, that its footfalls may be sound- 
less; for its standard of pomp let it rival 
the whick of the Thibetan yak. 

"Let it be lively, that it may afford 
entertainment by its gambols. And for 
its color let it be that of a lion, a gol- 
den sable, to be carried in the sleeve of 
a yellow robe, or the color of a red 
bear, or a black bear, or a white bear, 
or striped like a dragon, so that there 
may be dogs appropriate to every cos- 
tume in the imperial wardrobe. Thus 
shall it preserve its integrity and self- 
respect." 
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THE PEKINGESE DOG 
IN AMERICA 



(Specially Written for the Blue Book of Dog- 
dom Handbooks of the Day.) 



The history of the Peking (Jog in 
America dates from 1900, though Mrs. 
J. Watts Mercur tells me of a gentle- 
man in Philadelphia who had a Peking 
dog prior to that year. Be that as it 
may, I know for a certainty that in 
1900, Mrs. Eva B. Guyer of Philadel- 
uhia received a dog from China. 

This dog's name was Peking I and 
has become a part of the American Stud 
Book records. It is immaterial how the 
dog reached here, or the history of his 
advent. The latter part of 1900, I, with 



my late father, returned from Man- 
churia with two dogs we picked up, if I 
forget not, at Tientsin; both these dogs, 
however, died without issue. In 1902, 
I made the acquaintance of the late A. 
J. S. Edwards, and found he had a 
number of dogs, the producing stud be- 
ing a big sable by the name of Rascal, 
at about this time, or perhaps in 1903. 
Those interested in the dog, learned that 
Mrs. Benjamin Guinness of New York 
City, had acquired two specimens. From 
about that date, the dog began its birth. 
Mr. Charles G. Hopton states that in 
190 4 he judged a miscellaneous class 
in which the winner was a Peking dog. 
Where the show was held, he failed to 
say, but I believe it was the Wissahic- 
kon fixture of 1904. 

With the coming of 1905, America 
received the woman, who must forever 
remain the Soo-Moo of the American 
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Pekingese Fancy. I refer to that gen- 
erous, gifted and unselfish fancier, Mrs. 
Morris Mandy. By the time of the Sum- 
mer shows of that year, Pekingese were 
beginning to he seen on the bench. Dr. 
Mary H. Cotton, I believe introduced 
her first dog — afterwards Ch. Chaou 
Ching-Ehr. About this time the future 
Ch. Tai Tai II of Mr. Edwards began 
its puppy career, Mrs. Guyer was show- 
ing Kwang Hsu, Miss Graff, Li Hung 
Chang and the writer, his Manchu Tao 
Tai. 

With the Cedarhurst show of the year 
1905 America's first and ever immortal 
champion, Tsang , of Downshire made 
his debut, and from that moment, the 
bright, glorious star of the dearest of 
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little dogs, the best, the only true Pe- 
kingese that ever graced the American 
bench, rose and for all his time, cast 
nothing but a glory upon the name of 
Downshire and upon the most lovable 
little dog in all the world. We can no 
more deny Champion Tsang, than we 
can Ah Cum or Chaou Ehr. Ah Cum 
represented the advance guard in the 
Occident; Chaou Ehr, the perfection of 
his transplanting, and Tsang, the fore- 
bear of the American fancy. True as 
stated, we had a few dogs before 
Tsang's advent. Of these, Mrs. Guyer's 
dogs did nothing on the bench or in the 



stud, except for her own kennels. 
Mr. Edwards' dogs, outside of Tai 
Tai II., accomplished little. My own 
kennels, headed by Manchu Tao Tai 
fared no better, and the rest of the then 
fancy were one and two dog affairs, 
consequently with the coming of th? 
Downshire Kennels, and the energy put 
forth by Mrs. Mandy, the dogs and the 
prefix became famous almost over night. 
To Mrs. Mandy goes the credit of, 
having made Tsang the first American 
Pekingese Champion, either sex, and 
while this little dog lived, he not only 
became a champion of champions, but 
virtually became the pillar of the Amer- 
ican stud book. This little dog was so 
very much like Ch. Chaou Ehr, that 
there was little or no difference be- 
tween them. Possibly Tsang was a trifle 
bit smaller, otherwise, in color, confor- 
mation and poise, he was almost a fac 
simile. 

At this early date of the American 
fancy, this dog stood out alone, he was 
essentially Chinese in make up, and I 
will be pardoned when I say my Manchu 
Tao Tai was the only clog at the time 
that could compete with Tsang's won- 
derful facial expression. Mrs. Guyer's 
Kwang-Hsu was a parti-colored, rather 
"sweet" dog. Mr. Edward's Tai Tai, a 
black, that lacked strength of facial 
character, also sweet. Miss Graff's Li 
Hung Chang, was void entirely of fa- 
cial makeup, and what remained 
amounted to nothing. Tsang of Down- 
shire was far above all the rest, and 
both he and his owner, were cordially 
despised by most of the disgruntled 
fanciers. 

The year 190 6 saw but a nominal 
addition. For the next twelve months, 
the fancy grew slowly. About 1910, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Goodson opened 
kennels at Hammonton, N. .J., and for 
two or three years "Ai Gee" dogs 
were strong factors in the growing 
fancy. Among the most famed dogs of 
Mr. and Mrs. Goodson, were Broadoak 
Fatima, imported from Mrs. Seely 
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Clark and sold to and made a champion 
of record by Mrs. Paul J. Sorg, under 
the prefix "Nao-in Gan," and Chummie 
of Winkfield, a champion of record and 
retained by Mrs. Goodson. 

At about this time, Mrs. Olivia Ceder 
imported a splendid specimen, and later 
disposed of him to Mrs. Sorg. I refer 
to Ch. Tai Pan. These dogs, with pos- 
sibly one or two others, contributed to 
the early history of the Peking dog in 
the States. 



Between 1910 and to-day, many well 
known Peking kennels have obtained 
a foothold, and quite a number of real- 
ly high class dogs have been imported. 
Possibly the most consistent fancier is 
Mrs. M. E. Harby, who has brought 
over a number of fine dogs, but in look- 
ing back five years, I must choose this 
lady's Ch. Ta Jen of Toddington, as by 
far the most typical. This dog is not on 
the same lines as Tsang. Tsang was 
dainty as well as commanding. Ta Jen 
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is commanding almost to severity, and 
is more the type of Tai Pan, out excels 
him in expression. Mrs. A. McC. Halley 
is another fancier who has spent thous- 
ands for the adorable Peke, while 
Mrs. Richard McGrann of Grandview 
Farms, Lancaster, Pa., is another wo- 
man who lavished time and fortune at 
the shrine of this little Oriental. 

All the dogs that have contributed 
to American Pekingese history are En- 
glish bred. We can therefore only an- 
alyze their American bred progeny. Of 
all the breeders of these dogs Mrs. Har- 
by seems to have accomplished the 
most. Her American breds from im- 
ported stock are wonderfully uniform in 
type, for while there are, of course, the 
modifications that American economic 
conditions enforce, her dogs collectively 
are very typical and resemble greatly 
the desirable qualities of their imported 
parents. 

Apropos our analysis respecting the 
dogs named: Mrs. Guyer had in 1900 
Peking, in 19 02 Tien Tsin and by 1910, 
a number, including Manchu Kia Kwang 
Hsu, Chang-he-no, Tien Tsin II, etc. 
With the exception of the latter dog, 
who was extremely small, all were the ■ 
average size, and of a type generally 
found in the Legation quarters. , In 
fact that type was what is now termed 
fair specimens. They were not the type 
of dog of early Chinese hieroglyphic 
history, nor even those depicted on 17th 
century potteries. Mr. Edward's dogs 
were the same class, same size, and with 
the exception of Rascal were all more 
or less "sweet" in expression. Rascal 
was a big dog, a sable in color, and of 
a type that would be called an ordinary 
dog in China. Manchu Tao Tai was also 
a fairly large dog, of the average type of 
to-day's cast off. Tsang of Downshire, 
was as stated, exactly opposite of all 
the dogs. He was more similar to the 
dog of ancient effigies. Dr. Cotton's 



Chaou Ching Ehr, was on the same line 
as the Guyer and Edwards' dogs, a tri- 
fle more refined in make up. Tai Pan, 
was a fairly large dog, but he too did 
not meet the requirements of Chaou 
Ehr or Ch. Tsang type. Broadoak Fa- 
tima was a trifle more on the lines of 
the ancient dog, but Chummie of Wink- 
field, a red dog, was another built on 
the same type as the so called degener- 
ates of to-day. 

It is plain therefore, when taking 
these dogs as standard type of a past, 
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that the present day dog has not degen- 
erated, but that, as has been stated, we 
are able from time to time to breed 
ultra typical dogs — or — from time to 
time the law of retrogression produces 
an antiquated type — as you wish — but 
it must be clear that the average dog of 
our early fancy, was the standardized 

type. 

HARRY R. KENDALL. 
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PEKINGESE NOT FOUND 
IN SACKING OF PALACE 



Pugs the Only Doggy Inmates of Chinese Emperor's 
Household When British Looted Building During 
the War of the Sixties. 



(By Mr. Reginald F. Mayhew.) 

The Pekingese, it is asserted, is a 



breed of great antiquity, although it 
was unknown in England twenty years 
ago. Its admirers, as proof of its an- 
tiquity, point to a Spaniel owned by the 
late Queen Victoria, which was present- 
ed to her by a British naval officer who 
had come direct from China. This was 
after the war with China, when the Em- 
peror's palace at Peking had been sack- 
ed in the sixties. At the time, the writ- 
er's mother, Mrs. Augustus Mayhew, 
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was one of the leading authorities on 
all Toy breeds, more especially Pugs. 
At the request of the naval officer, Mrs. 
Mayhew went with him to Windsor pur- 
posely to see this dog. It was a lemon 
and white Japanese Spaniel, of about 
ten or twelve pounds weight, and not a 
Pekingese, as has been asserted by ad- 




MBS. MORRIS MANDY AND HER rERES 

mirers of the latter breed; in fact, it 
was the first Japanese Spaniel, or Jap- 
anese Pug, as it was then called, brought 
to England. 

First Seen at English Shows 

From this it will be seen that Pek- 
ingese enthusiasts must fix the date of 
the first Pekingese specimen at a lat- 
er period and presumably about the 
time when the breed was first given 
prominence at English Kennel Club 
shows. 

Prior to the time when Pekingese 



Spaniels made their first appearance in 
the show ring the breeds accepted as of 
Chinese origin were Chows and Pugs, 
while Japanese Spaniels had antedated 
the importation of Pekingese several 
years. At the end of the seventeenth 
century and the beginning of the eight- 
eenth Holland had a monopoly of the 
trade with China and many Pugs were 
brought from China to Holland, some 
of which subsequently found their way 
to England. This would be at the time 
of the reign of William III. and Mary. 
These dogs were an apricot fawn in 
color with shadings, and later bec'ame 
known as the Dutch Pug as a distinction 
from those which came from the ken- 
nels of Lord Willoughby d'Ersby. The 
latter obtained his strain from a tight 
rope walker known as the female Blon- 
din, who while performing in St. Peters- 
burg in the late fifties or early sixties 
was presented with specimens which 
were a silver fawn with dark shadings 
inclined to smuttiness. This strain had 
originally come from Northern China 
just as black Chows are from the north- 
ern section of , that country, while red 
Chows are from the southern parts of 
China. 

Pugs Seized in Emperor's Palace. 

At the time the late Queen Victoria 
was presented with the lemon and white 
Japanese Spaniel, a British army officer 
(Captain Wellesley) who participated in 
the siege of the Emperor's palace at 
Pekin, captured two dogs in the palace, 
which he afterward brought to England 
and presented to a Miss St. John, who 
was residing at Twickenham and who 
was a neighbor of the writer's, mother. 
These two Pugs were named Lamb and 
Moss. They were an apricot fawn with 
pronounced black masks — and both had 
rough harsh coats as compared with 
the sleek, short coated specimens which 
had hitherto been brought from China. 
They were so alike that my mother al- 
ways thought them to be brother and 
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sister. Mated to Lamb, Moss had one 
puppy, which was afterwards purchased 
by my mother and afterward named 
Click. He was extraordinarily headed 
dog, with wonderful wrinkles and an 
ideal Pug expression. He was similar in 
color and had the same rough texture 
of coat as his parents, and owing to this 
unusual texture of coat was passed over 
by the judges at the two shows he was 
exhibited — Birmingham, 1870, and the 
first Crystal Palace show, in 1872. 
Click, however, is the pillar of all win- 
ning Pugs even to-day, as he trans- 
mitted his beautiful head properties and 
expression to his progeny. 

I have gone at this length into Click's 
history because it was accepted at the 
time that only Pugs were found in the 
Emperor's palace, so far as dogs were 
concerned. Furthermore, Lamb and 
Moss and their son, Click, were dis- 
tinctly superior in eye, wrinkle, mask 
and head properties generally to the 



Pugs which had been brought over by 
the Dutch merchantmen. 

My theory has always been that the 
Pekingese Spaniel was the result of a 
union between a Pug of the type of 
Lamb and Moss and a Japanese Spaniel. 
This is to an extent further borne out 
by the fact that the Pekingese standard 
calls for a flat skull, a high set ear and 
in biscuit or apricot colored specimens 
black masks, characteristics which are 
essentially those of the Pug, and not the 
Spaniel. 

It has been asserted that the late 
Dowager Empress of China vouched for 
the great antiquity of the Pekingese 
Spaniel. She was a woman of very high 
intellectual powers dowered w.ith a fund 
of humor and not over scrupulous when 
the fancy pleased her. In short, from 
her personality, it is more than prob- 
able that she presented offsprings of the 
Pug-Japanese Spaniel union with a ro- 
mantic color in order to magnify with 
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traditional flavor the magnificence of 
her gifts. However this may be, there 
can be no question but that a large per- 
centage of present day Pekingese Span- 
iels owe their origin either to a union 
with a Ruby Spaniel, a Japanese Spaniel 
or a black Pug. To my mind, had the 
Pekin Palace Association of England re- 
stricted the color to apricot or silver 
fawn, or, as it is now termed, biscuit, 
and insisted on black masks, the tempta- 
tion to use these outcrosses could not 
have existed. And the defiant, domin- 
eering, impudent expression of the Pek- 
ingese Spaniel would have prevailed and 
not been threatened with extinction. 
REGINALD F. MAYHEW. 



PECULIARITIES OP THE PEKE. 

Traits Not Pound in Any Other Breed — 

Suggestions for the Health and 

Comfort of the Dog. 

— n — 

Pekingese differ from Japanese, in 
that they appear to be far stronger in 
constitution, and better able to with- 
stand the changes of climate with much 
greater ease; in fact, they are as hardy, 
under healthy conditions, as any breed, 
and the only serious trouble seems to be 
the weakness which is developing in the 
ey.es. Small abscesses frequently appear 
when the puppies are a few months old, 
and although they may not eventually 
affect the sight, almost inevitably leave 
a blueish mark; in some cases the eye 
itself becomes contracted. Whether 
this is one of the results of in-breeding, 
it is difficult to say. 

As mothers, the Pekingese bitches are 
excellent, provided they are not inter- 
fered with for the first two or three days 
after the birth of the puppies. Years 
ago, it was discovered that, if given too 
much attention, a bitch would devour 
her whole family. It remains a matter 
of opinion how soon it is advisable to 
begin breeding from a bitch. The writ- 
er' has always made it a rule never to 
do so before the mother is a year, and 
generally eighteen months old, as the 



puppies certainly appear healthier. It 
also seems advisable, as far as possible, 
to breed in the spring rather than au- 
tumn, when "richety" specimens are so 
frequently met with; for the puppies 
need all the air and exercise possible, 
and it stands to reason, that a puppy, 
who starts life with the summer months 
ahead, is more likely to develop well 
than one born in the autumn. Worms 
are an almost constant source of trou- 
ble with the puppies, and great atten- 
tion should be paid to their extermina- 
tion. 
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As the dogs grow up, fish should be 
given if they will take it; some devour 
it with relish; others will not touch it. 
Bread, well soaked in strong stock, 
varied with sheep's head and a little 
liver, are always better as regular diet 
than meat; but in cases of debility, a 
little raw meat, finely minced, should 
be given daily. Pekingese should be out 
in all weathers; they nearly enjoy get- 
ting wet, and a good roll in the snow 
is their pleasure. In the gardens of 
the Imperial Palace, the little dogs dis- 
play a great fondness for water and 
amuse themselves in catching the gold- 
fish with which the lakes are stocked. 
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THE PEKINGESE CLUB OF AMERICA 



The Pekingese Club of America was 
organized in 1909, to promote the 
breeding, exhibition and ownership of 
Pekingese in America; to issue and 
maintain a standard of type for the 
Pekingese in this country similar to 
that recognized in England; to recom- 
mend and support competent judges of 
Pekingese at dog shows in the United 
States; and to hold an annual specialty 
show for Pekingese exclusively, whether 
or not owned by members of the club. 

Seven shows have been held at the 
Plaza Hotel in New York City, under the 
auspices of the club. The first show was 
held January 18, 1911; Mrs. Benjamin 
Guinness, then president of the club, 
was the judge. There were ninety-four 



Pekingese exhibited. The winners were 
Mrs. Morris Mandy's Ch. Tsang of 
Downshire, in dogs; Mrs. Paul Sorg's 
Ch. Broadoak Fatima in bitches. 

The same year, 1911, a second Pe- 
kingese show was held on December 13. 
Mrs. Richard P. McGrann judged. There 
were 111 Pekingese entered. Mrs. M. 
E. Harby's Ch. Nowata Minchi was the 
winner in dogs; Ch. Broadoak Fatima 
winning again in bitches. At the third 
show, held December 17, 1912, there 
were 168 Pekingese exhibited — the rec- 
ord entry for this country — with Mrs. 
Sealy Clarke, of England, judging, and 
the winners were Mrs. M. E. Harby's Ch. 
Nowata Chun of Egham, in dogs; and 
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Mrs. Louis de Lancy Ward's Ch. Sheng 
Dai, in bitches. 

The fourth Pekingese show was held 
December 1, 1913, and 152 Pekingese 
were entered. Mrs. W. H. Herbert of 
London, judged. The winners were Mrs. 
M. E. Harby's Chu Jen of Toddington, 
in dogs; and Miss Theodora Wilbour's 
Chin Hua of M'oor Park, in bitches. 

The fifth, was held November 30, 
1914, at the crisis of the war panic, but 
there were 155 Pekingese exhibited. 
Miss Lydia K. Hopkins, of California, 
was the judge, and the winners were 
Miss Margaret Van Buren Mason's Hop 
Ting of Downshire, in dogs; Mrs. M. B. 
Harby's Nowata Mochoktin, in bitches. 

In 1915 there was no show, as it was 
postponed to January 31, 1916, to ac- 
commodate the judge, Mrs. Herbert. 
There was an entry of 16 7 Pekingese, 
Mrs. M. M. Van Beuren's Prince Kung 
of Alderbourne the winning dog; Mrs. 
A. L. Holland's Ch. Cairnwhin Tinto the 
winning bitch. 

The shows of the Pekingese Club of 
America are open to all owners of Pe- 
kingese, whether members of the club 
or not; and all owners are cordially in- 
vited to become members of the club, 
to aid in promoting the welfare of their 
breed in this country, as well as to make 
their own dogs eligible for the many 
valuable challenge trophies and special 
prizes which the Pekingese Club of 
America offers, not only at its specialty 
shows, but at practically all dog shows 
throughout the year everywhere in 
America. The dues are small — but five 
dollars a year — and membership in the 
club adds greatly to the interest of own- 
ing, exhibiting, or breeding Pekingese. 



THE FIRST PEKINGESE 
CLASSES IN AMERICA 



At the Wissahickon, (Penn.) show, 
held June 9, 1906, there were the first 
complete set of classes (all filled by en- 
tries) of the Pekingese Spaniel. The 
tittle "Lion Dog of China,'' as it was 
called at that time attracted much at- 
tention. With one exception — Mrs. Eva ' 
Guyer — the entries came from the ken- 
nels of Mr. A. J. S. Edwards of Glen- 
olden, Penn. At that time it was pre- 
dicted that the Pekingese would rapid- 
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ly become a popular breed. Following 
this show there was quite a spirited 
correspondence between the late James 
Watson, who judged the breed, and Mr. 
Edwards, over the decision, Mr. Wat- 
son claiming that the dogs were too 
large, and Mr. Edwards, who had been 
a resident of the Orient for many years, 
counterclaiming that they were of the 
right size for Pekingese, but that they 
were not the "sleeve dog. ; 
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On Breeding Pekingese 



By Mrs. Ashton Cross. 



The Pekingese is now one of the most 
fashionable Toy dogs. His great melt- 
ing eyes, his broad, short, flat face and 
richly-feathered ruff, his cobby body 
and sturdy little bowed legs — above all, 
his high-bred air and fearless bearing, 
mark the favorite; and his taking ways, 
his tenacious memory, and faithful at- 
tachment endear him to every owner. 
He is very active, loves to run about 
everywhere at his owner's heels, and, 
although high-bred, is singularly heal- 
thy, especially as compared with other 
pet dogs. 

His type is fairly constant; with 
careful breeders sports and variations 
are rare. The head must be broad and 
short, and not domed; the face flat, with 
almost no nose, and what nose there is, 
black — any other color is a serious 
blemish; the mask preferably black, al- 
though this is not essential; and the 
muzzle short, broad, and wrinkled — 
never pinched, overshot, or undershot. 
The eyes must be large and liquid, and 
far apart. They, are so prominent that 
they are often hurt when puppies are at 
play. The ears must be long and droop- 
ing, and fully feathered. Round the 
neck must hang a bushy mane or, rath- 
er, feathered ruff. The legs must be 
strong-boned, especially the forelegs, 
which should be short and bowed out- 
wards, and well feathered to the very 
toes. The body must be short and 
rounded — no trace of the rat or ferret 
shape often found associated with long, 
spindly legs; the chest deep and taper- 
ing away to the loins, and the back not 
humped. The coat should be long, thick, 
and straight, with abundant feather. 
The tail should be carried high and 
well over the back. The dog should 



stand and walk flat on his toes, run 
freely, and carry himself with a high- 
spirited, lordly air: his bearing stamps 
him as "the lion dog of China." 

He may be any weight from under 
31b. to 18 or 201b. but all the best 
dogs now known are over 61b. and un- 
der 101b., although there are several 
bigger dogs that are undoubtedly tak- 
ing in many respects. But as a rule the 
bigger dogs are of a coarser type. For 
there are two well-marked types, each 
with its own admirers. The Pekingese 
Club imposes no restriction on weight, 
although in its list of points it rightly 
says, "the smaller the better." But this 
many breeders and some judges seem to 
overlook. The Pekin Palace. Dog Asso- 
ciation, therefore, restricts its shows 
and prizes to dogs under 101b., for it 
aims at promoting only the true Good- 
wood or Palace type of Pekingese. The 
coarser may be handsomer in many 
ways, but it looks lower-class and 
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moves accordingly. They are the same 
animal, but the types differ. 

Sleeve dogs have of late been aimed 
at, but there are few really good ones 
yet bred in this country. A Pekingese 
under 41b. is almost always weedy, flat- 
sided, and not true to type. One or two 
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dogs at most under 31t>s. are very good 
indeed, although with slight defects. 
Sleeve dogs good all round have yet to 
be bred. The tiny toy Pomeranian 
(2y 2 -41b.) is often more perfect now 
than the full-sized dog, and as strong; 
it will be the same in time with the 
Pekingese, but hitherto type has been 
sacrificed to the craze for lessening 
weight. After all, lessened size, not 
weight, is what ought to be kept in 
view, if good bone is not to be discour- 
aged, and if size of head and shape of 
body (two cardinal points) are not to 
be lost sight of. Type, however, ought 
always to come first, and size a long 
way second. 

Colors vary greatly. The hue most in 
favor is a rich red, which, however, is 
usually relieved by white markings on 
the feet and chest. But other colors, 
such as fawn or biscuit color, chinchilla, 
sable, black, black and tan, white — with 
black eyes and nose, not albino — and 
black and white and red and white 



parti-colors, are all represented by note- 
worthy specimens of good Pekingese. 

In breeding, three things are impor- 
tant. The first and chief is pedigree. 
Every good dog has Goodwood blood in 
him. From the choice Palace dogs tak- 
en from the Summer Palace in 1860 all 
that is best in England is descended. An 
imported dog is hardly ever really good; 
gossip (perhaps malicious) explains 
why. In any case, the fact remains be- 
yond dispute that with one or two ex- 
ceptions the imported dog is distinctly 
inferior to the type of Palace dog that 
the best English breeders are at last 
building up. The second and next most 
important thing is mating aright. A 
skilled breeder can get rid of defects 
that an ordinary owner, perhaps, never 
even detects. The third thing is care 
in rearing. Many puppies of great 
promise are spoiled in bringing up; ex- 
ercise, e. g., is necessary, but it may 
straighten the legs. Watchful care and 
judgment as to all these three things 
are essential if anything like perfection 
is to be attained. 

CLARICE ASHTQN CROSS. 
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(Specially Prepared for the Blue Book 

Canine distemper, variously termed 
canine influenza, contagious catarrh, 
catarrhal fever, kennel or bench typhus, 
canine strangles, snuffles, etc., is an 
acute infectious disease known the 
world over as the most fatal of all dis- 
eases of dogs. 

Distemper is caused by a specific poi- 
son, a micro-organism which finds its 
way into the system probably through 
the respiratory tract. "Young animals 
are most susceptible to the disease 
which is found running its course," ac- 
cording to the text-books, "as a catarrh- 
al fever, affecting at one time or another 
all the mucous membranes of the body, 
and often accompanied with certain 
nervous symptoms and skin eruptions." 

"As with measles and whooping-cough 
of the human race, very few of the 
young escape, and usually one attack 
confers immunity. It exists in all coun- 
tries and may be found at any season 
of the year, although the spring and 
summer months are the most favorable 
for its production in the cities." 

An Ancient Disease. 

It is uncertain just how far back in 
history the disease can be traced; but 
if it was known to the ancients, there 
is no doubt that Virgil, Elian and Aris- 
totle mentioned it under the term "cy- 
nanche," which appears to have oc- 
curred as an epizootic during or just 
before their time. Laosson claims that 
the canine epizootic which raged in Bo- 
hemia during the year 1028 was true 
distemper, and, if so, this is the first 
authentic description of the disease we 
have. It was observed, according to 
Stegmann, in 16 97, in Germany; and 
Ulloa, in his "Historical Travels in 
America," mentions observing an erup- 
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tive disease of dogs in South America in 
1725. Heusinger claims that it was 
brought from Peru into Europe soon 
after the discovery of the New World, 
while others aver that it was imported 
to Europe from America about the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, first being 
carried to Spain, from whence it spread 
into France, Germany and other coun- 
tries. 

The older French writers considered 
that the disease was brought into their 
country from England, whereas the 
English sporting writers declared that 
it was imported from France into Eng- 
land; and the latter would seem to be 
the true state of affairs, as De la Con- 
terie, in a work called "Venerie Nor- 
mande," published in Rouen in 1760, 
declared the disease raged in France for 
twenty years, showing that it was known 
to that country as far back as 1740. 
It was prevalent in Germany as early as 
1748, in England in 1759, in Italy in 
1764, and in Russia and Siberia in 1774 
and 1783 respectively. In Greenland 
and Iceland the disease has been so dis- 
astrous since 1859 as to nearly decimate 
the species in those countries. In Si- 
beria and Northern Russia, at present, 
it is said to be an extremely important 
economic question, as the disease wreaks 
great havoc among the sledge dogs, they 
being practically the only means of 
transportation. The disease is well 
characterized as "the pest" or "the 
plague" of the canine race. 

Other Animals Susceptible. 

While the question has been debated 
for years as to the various animals af- 
fected with the malady, some believing 
that the dog only was susceptible, while 
others contended that other animals 
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could contract the disease, it is now 
known that the ferret, rabbit, cat and 
guinea pig are naturally susceptible and 
that there have been a few cases where 
the monkey and the human subject have 
contracted the infection. It is also con- 
sidered a disease of the wolf, jackal, 
hyena and the other various species of 
wild canidae. 

The disease has been studied clinically 
and experimentally for years by a host 
of experimenters for the purpose of de- 
termining the cause and, if possible, of 
producing a cure, or at least a prevent- 
ive against its ravages. It was not, how- 
ever, until the past four or five years 
that this was accomplished. Chill, 
catching cold, imperfect nutrition, in- 
creased susceptibility from one cause or 
another, and inanition due to lack of 
sodium salts in the food, were some of 
the most prominent conditions given by 
the best of observers as the cause, while 
others believed, on account of the pe- 
culiar pustular eruption found at times 
on the skin, that it could be compared to 
cowpox and smallpox. Vaccinating, 
however, with heifer lymph, as with 
smallpox and cowpox, was attended with 
no success. 

The contagious or infectious nature 
of the disease was early recognized, for 
soon after the middle of the eighteenth 
century, not long after its introduction 
into Europe, D'Youville caused the 
rooms and stables, where the sick dogs 
had been housed, to be cleansed and dis- 
infected as thoroughly as possible, so 



that the disease would not be conveyed 
to other dogs. 

Early Descriptive Article. 

One of the first intelligent articles, of 
any length, on the subject, was written 
in 1809 by Jenner, the discoverer of 
smallpox vaccine for the human subject, 
who, while recognizing the true infec- 
tious nature of the disease, was the first 
to differentiate between distemper and 
rabies. This practically marked the be- 
ginning of the study of canine distem- 
per, although the experimental work, 
from a bacteriological standpoint, dates 
from 1875, when Semmer published an 
article describing an exceedingly small 
micro-organism found in the blood of 
affected dogs a few hours after death. 

Following the work of Semmer, many 
investigators described a large number 
of different micro-organisms as the 
cause of the disease, but none of them 
were able to prove conclusively the re- 
lationship of their organisms to the dis- 
ease until 1910. At that time Dr. Ferry 
of the research staff of Parke, Davis & 
Co., published his findings, which were 
to the effect that he had discovered a 
minute micro-organism in the discharg- 
es, in the blood and the organs of dogs 
suffering from typical distemper, and, 
at the same time, proved that he could 
produce the disease in young healthy 
dogs by experimentally inoculating 
them with the micro-organism he had 
discovered. This marked another epoch 
in the history of the disease, and it also 
paved the way for the introduction of 
the specific vaccine therapy and serum 
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therapy which was to follow. The re- 
sults of Ferry's experiments have been 
corroborated by a large number of ob- 
servers, so that, at the present time, 

they' are considered established facts. 

s 

Ferry's Vaccine. 

Following the footsteps of those who 
have produced vaccines for protection 
against typhoid fever in the human 
subject, and anthrax, blackleg and other 
diseases of the animal, Ferry has pro- 
duced a vaccine for protection against 
distemper, which has proved itself of 
great value to dog owners and those in- 
terested in canine hospitals and board- 
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ing kennels. Ferry has also produced 
a vaccine and a serum for curative pur- 
poses, where the disease has already 
gained a foothold, but he advises that 
the best procedure is to use the prophy- 
lactic vaccine and not allow the disease 
to become established. 

There is no doubt, for the prevention 
and cure of acute infectious diseases of 
both man and animals, that our hopes 
lie in vaccine and serum therapy, and 
it is also true that our energies must be 
bent toward a protection (prophylaxis) 
rather than wait for the disease to de- 
velop and then depend upon some mir- 
aculous cure as a last resort. The door 
of the stable must be locked before the 



horse has a chance to escape, and not 
after he has gone. The watchword of 
the present generation of veterinarians 
and physicians is "prophylaxis," for it 
is realized that it is better to attempt 
to prevent than to depend upon cura- 
tives; and to prevent not only means 
raising the resistance of the animal body 
artificially, by means of prophylactic in- 
jections of vaccines and serums, but it 
means, also, cleanliness, disinfection, 
sunlight, fresh air, and plenty of the 
right kind of food. 

Artificial Immunity. 

Vaccine therapy has for its aim the 
increase of the protective substances in 
the blood of an animal by means of ar- 
tificially stimulating the formation of 
these protective substances as the result 
of introducing into the body of the ani- 
mal the same micro-organism that would 
produce the disease, only not in a live 
condition. In this way the animal is 
not infected with the disease, but is 
made slightly sick by the toxic sub- 
stances contained within the cell-walls 
of the micro-organisms, and the pro- 
tective substances that are formed to 
combat these toxic substances are simi- 
lar to those that would be produced to 
protect against the toxic substances as 
they are found in the live micro-organ- 
isms. These protective substances, af- 
ter they have been stimulated, remain 
in the animal body and act as a safe- 
guard against any future invasion of the 
same micro-organisms. This is what is 
termed artificial immunity, and, so long 
as these protective substances remain, 
which is usually at least a year, the ani- 
mal enjoys an immunity against that 
specific infection. These protective sub- 
stances remain longer with some ani- 
mals than others. 

The vaccines and the serum for the 
protection and cure of canine distemper 
are prepared from cultures of the spe- 
cific micro-organisms isolated from dogs 
suffering from distemper. 

While the vaccines and serum are put 
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up in such a way as to be given to the 
dogs without any danger or discomfort, 
it is absolutely essential that the in- 
jections be made by a veterinarian. It 
is to be understood, also, that there 
should be an interval of at least a month 
between the last injection and the time 
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that the dog is most liable to be ex- 
posed to the disease. 

Preparing for the Shows. 

If it is intended to send a dog to a 
bench show, injections should be started 
about a month before the show. This 
is for the reason that the dog during 
the time it is being injected, and for a 
short time afterward, is considered more 
liable than at any other time to infec- 



tion on exposure to the disease, because 
the resistance of the body is lower than 
normally. All dogs should be injected 
at least once or twice a year for the 
first two or three years, and then only 
about once a year. All dogs that are 
being prepared for bench shows should 
be injected one month before the show, 
and all dogs being used for propogating 
purposes should be kept well immun- 
ized, in order to insure a protection and 
an immunity against infection from 
strange dogs which might be carriers of 
the virus. It is a known fact that a dog 
might be entirely refractory to the dis- 
ease, or may have recently recovered, 
and yet harbor the live virulent micro- 
organisms within its respiratory tract. 
Some of the finest specimens and the 
most innocent looking dogs may be the 
most dangerous companions for a sus- 
ceptible dog, and for that reason bench 
shows are unsafe places for young dogs, 

Another prolific cause of infection is 
Tin sanitary hospitals and boarding ksu- 
nels, as once infection gnina a footing 
it invariably remains a constant menace. 
If a dog is to be sent to a hospital or a 
boarding kennel, proper steps should 
first be taken to protect the dog by vac- 
cination against future infection. It 
should be the practice of those in charge 
of boarding hospitals and kennels to de- 
mand that all prospective boarders 
should be vaccinated before admission, 
not only as a protection to the dogs, but 
also to themselves. 
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Canine distemper, for more than a 
century something of a mystery to all 
investigators, is now known to be a 
germ disease. The various forms of the 
disease are all caused by the same mi- 
crobe. It is common to all breeds and 
all climates. Mortality is very high and 
of the cases that make a recovery, a 
large percentage are left with some per- 
manent defect, often of a character 
which completely destroys the useful- 
ness and value of the specimen. 
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Medical treatment in this disease has 
never been even moderately successful. 
No drug or chemical is known that 
will destroy the distemper germ, which 
may safely be administered to the dog. 
Medical treatment must be purely symp- 
tomatic, at the best. 

The evolution of the vaccine treat- 
ment has solved the problem of effec- 
tively curing the disease and has pro- 
vided a means of prevention. This 
method of preventing and curing dis- 
ease is comparatively new and by lay- 
men is not as yet well understood. 



Serums for the cure or prevention of 
dog distemper began to be offered a 
dozen years or more ago, but none of 
any value came into the market until 
Moore's Toxin was produced in 1908. 

The use of this vaccine quickly dem- 
onstrated to dog breeders that the vac- 
cine method of prevention and cure is 
effective. The same serum is used for 
either prevention or cure and but one 
application is made in each case. The 
vaccine is injected hypodermically. No 
harmful result ever follows the use of 
Moore's Toxin. It is safe to use on the 
youngest pups, of any breed, in the case 
of matrons about to whelp and in cases 
in which the patient is very weak. 

The manner in which the result is ac- 
complished is interesting. Distemper 
germs in the system cause poisons 
which, extending to all parts, cause the 
unfortunate or fatal results with which 
we are familiar. Nature has not 
equipped the dog to sufficiently resist 
the distemper germ by natural means. 
The introduction of a vaccine into the 
system supplies the lack nature has left. 
The natural forces of the body at once 
begin the destruction of the germs, un- 
til they have been entirely eliminated 
from the system. The cause of illness 
has then been removed. The effect, of 
course, remains. If the disease has had 
time to cause serious impairment of the 
body, especially of the vital organs, 
there may be a condition which must 
prove fatal, even though the cause is 
removed before the patient succumbs. 
If treatment can be begun early, how- 
ever, complete elimination is accom- 
plished before the disease has had time 
to cause any serious damage. The pos- 
sibilities between these extremes are ob- 
vious. 

The treatment of a distemper patient, 
after Moore's Toxin has been adminis- 
tered, is extremely simple. The bowels 
must be kept open and the patient kept 
dry, warm and free from drafts. Plenty 
of light and air are desirable. Little 
exercise should be allowed and the dog 
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should be kept as quiet and comfortable 
as possible. Heavy diet has not been 
found advisable and it is extremely- 
harmful in many cases. A very light 
diet, entirely liquid for a time, is the 
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best practice. It is useless to load the 
stomach with food that cannot be as- 
similated and as the digestive apparatus 
is nearly always impaired in distemper, 
any unnecessary demand upon it is to 
be avoided. 

This treatment, if begun when first 
symptoms appear, will in a very large 
majority of cases result in a speedy cure, 
with no bad after-effects and with no 
severe illness. If treatment is deferred, 
cases will be severe and the difficulty 



of complete restoration will be increased 
in proportion. Unless there are compli- 
cations, however, no drugs or medicines 
are needed. The treatment following 
the injection of the vaccine is simply 
one of careful nursing. For prevention 
no treatment is needed except the in- 
jection of the vaccine. If Moore's Toxin 
is injected before the dog has become in- 
fected, it will render him immune. He 
will not show any symptoms after the 
injection and will not be inconvenienced 
in any way. He should be handled just 
as if nothing had occurred. If the vac- 
cine be injected after infection has tak- 
en place, but before first symptoms are 
shown, the disease will appear in spite 
of the vaccine. But the case will be 
much milder than it otherwise would be. 
The period during which a dog will 
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remain immune, after being inoculated, 
varies. In most cases, however, pa- 
tients inoculated with Moore's Toxin are 
found to remain immune a year. 
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The year 1916 has been a year of great 
events, but for the lover of the dog it 
will always stand out as the year in 
which the great scourge, canine distem- 
per, was removed from Dogdom. The 
ravages of this disease will soon be only 
a memory, along with those of Yellow 
Jack, Smallpox and other diseases that 
flourished during bygone times. And as 
these were conquered by the discovery 
of new principles in medicine so anoth- 
er advance was necessary before this 
dread disease of the dog could be over- 
come. 

A great deal of research work has 
been done in recent years in an effort 
to find a solution of the distemper prob- 
lem, but these attempts have been 
along the beaten path of therapy and 
have met with failure, for reasons 
which follow. Distemper, like other in- 
fectious diseases, eventually produces 
which these substances iiave already 
been produced. That this method of 
an antitoxin in the body of the animal 
destructive for the bacteria. The for- 
mation of these antibodies can be has- 
tened by the injection of a serum; us- 
ually the blood of an infected animal in 
treatment has been unsuccessful is due 
to the rapid progress of the disease, 
which attacks the respiratory and intes- 
tinal organs, making it very difficult to 
maintain the dog's strength until the 
antitoxins can develop. Time is there- 
fore of the utmost importance in dis- 
temper. It was evident that if this dis- 
ease was to be overcome, a more rapid 
method of destroying the bacteria must 
be found than that supplied by nature, 
even when assisted by serum. 

The bacteria of most infectious dis- 



eases can be immediately destroyed by 
germicides. And now science has per- 
fected a non-poisonous germicide for in- 
ternal medication, which is absolutely 
harmless to animal life, although it is 
bactericidally 150% more powerful 
than carbolic acid. The destructive ef- 
fect of this germicide on the distemper 
bacilli is immediate. It first frees the 
intestines of the invaders. Then pass- 
ing into the blood it searches out and 
destroys them in every part of the sys- 
tem. ;,'; 
Already many astonishing results 
have been obtained by this new method 
of treatment. Cases where treatment 
began at the onset have been completely 
cured in twelve hours, while severe ad- 
vanced cases have been brought beyond 
the danger point within twice that per- 
iod. An interesting case has been re- 
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ported in which nursing puppies were 
cured by administering this germicide 
to their dam. The mother's milk like 
her blood becoming saturated. 

But most important of all is the ex- 
tremely low death rate where this ger- 
micide has been used. From the best 
figures obtainable it is put at between 
two and three per cent. Many users 
report one hundred per cent, cures. One 
breeder treated eighteen cases, all of 
which recovered and three were com- 
pletely cured in three days. 
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From the researches now going on 
into the question of distemper, its his- 
tory, complications, cure and preven- 
tion, there is no reason to doubt that 
in the near future some of the many 
learned members of the veternary pro- 
fession will be fortunate enough to find 
the micro-organism to which distemper 
owes its origin. 

Of the many forms of distemper, pro- 
bably the best known is that effecting 
the head, nostrils and eyes, and giving 
rise to a thick and offensive discharge of 
pale yellow color. Then comes that 
variety of distemper attacking the res- 
piratory organs and carrying in its train 
bronchial complications, pleurisy and 
the fatal pneumonia. 

There is also billious distemper, one 
of the symptoms of which is the vomit- 
ing of a yellow frothy mucus, and of 
which jaundice is a very common ac- 
companiment. 

Distemper, in another form, attacks 
the intestinal tract and the stomach, 
and here we find gastro-enteritis and 
dysentery as complications. 

Still another variety of distemper 
seems to make its main attack on the 
nervous system, and the final stage of 
this is epileptic fits and chorea. 



All these varieties of distemper, how- 
ever, are one and the same disease, and 
it is certain that it only affects that 
portion of the anatomy of the animal in 
which there is a mucous membrane. In 
my opinion, distemper is a fever of an 
infectous catarrhal nature; let it as- 
sume whichever of its many complica- 
tions it may, it is but a variety of the 
same disease. 

Symptoms of Distemper. 

The primary symptoms of distemper 
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ushering in an attack of what is termed 
in the dog are nearly allied to those 
Russian influenza, viz.: feverishness, 
sneezing, watery eyes, shivering, dull- 
ness, dry feeling of palate and nose, 
poor appetite, thirst, high colored urine, 
very irregular bowels, the foeces being 
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dark, probably with bloody streaks and 
fetid. 

As the disease progresses the breath- 
ing is sometimes greatly accelerated, 
showing that the pleura and tissue of 
the lungs are involved. The pulse is 
rapid, often running as high as 120 to 
145 per minute, and the temperature is 
very greatly increased, loss of flesh and 
debility become marked, and sometimes, 
after ten days or so, the dog is so weak 
as to be able scarcely to stand, appetite 
is almost if not entirely absent, and if 
food is forced upon it it is usually vom- 
ited; or, if retained, is so acted upon 
as to be passed out of the system only 
partially digested. When this stage of 
the disease has arrived the crisis of the 
disease is at hand, and if by judicious 
nursing and nutritous food this is safe- 
ly passed, the patient may make a good 
recovery. 

Look Out Eor Pneumonia. 

Here, however, is where pneumonia 
often intervenes, the symptoms of which 
are labored breathing — panting and 
rapid; great prostration, unconscious- 
ness; pulse feeble and intermittent; 
feet, nose and ears extremely cold and 
sounds peculiar to that disease can be 
heard if the ear be placed in close 
proximity to the chest. 

Jaundice may be the particular com- 
plication, and it is caused by an inter- 
ruption in the bile through catarrhal in- 
flamation of the bilary ducts, the swell- 



ing of the mucous membrane stopping 
the tubes and preventing the bile being 
conducted into the proper channels. An- 
other complication that often is found 
in distemper is conjunctivitis and ulcer- 
ation of the cornea. Still another form 
of complication is cutaneous eruptions 
on the belly and thighs. The first ap- 
pearance of this eruption looks to the 
uninitiated like flea bites, but they soon 
become more prominent and may fill 
with a watery fluid or pus. This exud- 
ing on the surface, causes the hair to 
become matted or scurfy. 

Causes of Distemper. 

There seems to be very many causes 
predisposing to distemper — damp, dirty 
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kennels, improper feeding, the irritat- 
ing effect of teething, and finally worms. 
And here let me impress upon the read- 
er that in my opinion the great fatality 
of intestinal distemper is directly trace- 
able to the fact that the excrement void- 
ed by these pests of all animal creation 
is a most virulent agent and produces 
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diarrhoea and dysentery in its most fa- 
tal form. 

Preventing Distemper. 

The first step towards preventing dis- 
temper should commence with the brood 
bitch, and it should he the aim of all 
breeders to so build up the constitution 
of the dam that her offspring, when pro- 
duced, are so full of vitality that it only 
remains for her to be able to give them 
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that sustenance that nature craves to 
make them sturdy, vigorous and hardy 
specimens of the breed to which they be- 
long. A dry, well ventilated kennel, 
should be provided, as nothing is so con- 
ducive to the production of distemper, 
as damp, musty, ill-ventilated or 
draughty places. 



Another very important item, is do 
not be too ready to allow strangers to 
handle your dogs or puppies, and if you 
keep a stud dog, do not allow him to 
mingle with your other stock after ser- 
vice to an outside bitch, until he has 
been subjected to a course of disinfec- 
tion or isolation, at any rate for two 
weeks. This same rule should also ap- 
ply to dogs returned from the shows. 

One of the greatest predisposing caus- 
es of distemper is, without question, 
worms of any and every variety. This 
pest of the canine race, when present, 
lowers vitality to such a degree as to 
make the animal an easy victim. An- 
other item is the stray cur, ownerless, 
homeless, turned out to roam the streets 
is generally suffering from some repul- 
sive disorder, unforseen mixes with your 
dogs and spreads the germs of the dis- 
ease. 

Treatment to Prevent Distemper. 

The first part of the treatment to pre- 
vent distemper is the washing of the 
dog well from nose to tip of tail (don't 
forget to include legs and feet), and 
rinse off in water not absolutely ice 
cold, to which has been added any good 
disinfectant; rub him roughly dry and if 
the weather is warm and fine give him 
a run in the open until dry. At the 
same time give a good purgative. When 
the pills have operated freely and the 
disinfection has been carried out the 
animal may be returned to his mates 
with little fear of consequences. Per- 
sonally I believe in giving an iron and 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DISTEMPER 
(Continued) 



quinine pill twice daily for three or 
four days. The immunity is well worth 
the trouble. 

After the dog has been cleaned the 
kennel should next be thoroughly disin- 
fected. Before the dogs are returned to 
the kennel see that they are quite dry. 
One of the best materials for bedding 
from the point of economy and sanita- 
tion is yellow pine shavings and saw- 
dust for benches with straw on top. 

The same method of procedure should 
be followed in every particular with the 
brood bitch which has been sent away 
from home. Also when an outside bitch 
has visited your stud dog, it is just as 
essential to treat him as it is the others. 

Now for the puppies. Keep them 
growing free from worms and indiges- 
tion, and find them a dry sunny spot to 
play on. Let them have a dry house to 
which they can retire if it comes on to 
rain. Have their run so arranged that 
no stray dog can come in contact with 
them. And above all things do not al- 
low any one to handle and fondle them; 
it does no good and often brings the 
germs of distemper into your kennels. 
Change the puppies' bedding often, as 
it gets wet and soiled. All dogs are 
better for a daily grooming. The comb 
should be rinsed in disinfectant before 
using on the next one. 

Feeding The Dog. 

The dog in a state of nature requires 
little more than raw flesh and water. 



But, as he has become domesticated so 
long, he has adapted himself to circum- 
stances. Pampered and petted, and fed, 
in many cases, on indigestible articles, 
he has neither the constitution or power 
to make the fight successfully against 
it. As a result, distemper, pneumonia, 
chorea, follow in natural sequence. 
Milk supplied from the cow is far below 
the milk from the bitch in actual value 
in building up the bone, muscle and 
flesh of the puppy. I would strongly 
urge breeders to give a good trial of 
goat's milk for rearing purposes. It 
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makes good robust puppies, with con- 
stitutions and able to resist nearly all 
attacks of disease. 

Do not forget that as puppies grow 
look out for the WORMS — they are 
just as fatal as distemper and when 
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Why Not Have the Best? Cost no More 

You ought to Interest yourself enough In this question to try and learn which is 
the best Dog aud Puppy Bread. There is a best. Which are the best Dog and Puppy 
Medicines? There is a best of these. We tell you Dr. Daniels' are the best. We can 
tell you why but we will leave it to you to try. Ask your dealer for Daniels'. If he 
won't get it for you, send to 

Dr. DANIELS 

172 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

Write to Veterinary Department for free advice when your dogs are sick. Books free. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON DISTEMPER 

(Continued) 



they join, forces you have a hard battle 
ahead of you. Fanciers who are inter- 
ested in keeping their stock in shape 
should give some mild vermifuge week- 
ly, and if one that has tonic properties 
^combined with alteratives so much the 
better. 

The Recovery Stage. 

Good nursing, absolute cleanliness, 
infinite patience, gentleness and a sym- 
pathetic and intelligent attention to the 
patient are essential to the recovery of 
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the dog. Perfect ventilation, free from 
draughts, and an even temperature, 
night and day, must be observed. In 
addition to this nourishing soups, milk 
puddings, cod liver oil, etc., must be ad- 
ministered, at various stages of the dis- 
ease. The part played by cod liver oil 
and a good tonic cannot be too firmly 
impressed upon the minds of dog own- 
ers. 

Many of the older writers used dras- 
tic remedies which do not appeal to the 
fanciers of the day. In conclusion 
would say: — 

If distemper is to be combatted suc- 



cessfully see that the dog is free from 
worms. 

Quietude is important for the patient. 

Cod liver oil, new laid eggs, petro- 
leum jelly, extract of meat, goat's milk, 
are the best food. 

Do not be in too great a hurry to get 
your puppy out of doors. 

Do not show your puppy flier too of- 
ten. 

Calomel, jalap, tincture of digitalis, 
are irritating to the patient, and very 
harmful. , 

In the earlier stages of the disease 
give castor oil or pure olive oil to keep 
the stomach and intestinal canal clean. 

Do not give too large doses of medi- 
cine. They react on the stomach. 

If the patient is prostrated give a 
spoonful of milk with two or three 
drops of brandy every two hours. 

A half teaspoonful of sweet spirits of 
nitre are very beneficial when the pa- 
tient is quite low. 

When running from the eyes is no- 
ticed sponge freely with cold water in 
which a little boric acid has been dis- 
solved — half ounce to a quart. 

The patient should be kept at 65 to 
70 degrees in a place free from 
draughts. 

A drop or two of camphorated spirits 
should be put into each nostril daily — 
it promotes tne flow of mucous. 

If there is a stomach disturbance do 
not give quinine. 

If the appetite is quite gone, a pet 
dog will take his castor oil or olive oil 
if it is poured in the center of a little 
sweet cream — in a saucer. 

Looseness of the bowels if not accom- 
panied with loss of flesh may be bene- 
ficial, but if loss of strength and flesh 
is noticed chalk may be administered. 

In pulmonary complications apply a 
flannel bag containing hot bran. 
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DISTEMPER BRIEFS 



This most dread of all diseases of the 
dog generally develops in. the first of 
life at the time of maturity or is asso- 
ciated with the cutting of permanent 
teeth. 

The germ of distemper has been iso- 
lated and cultivated and the disease 
can be produced in a healthy dog by 
inocculating him with the cultivated 
germ. 

Distemper has been compared to ty- 
phoid fever in man, but really resem- 
bles measles, as both are infectious in- 
fantile disorders transmitted through 
similar channels. 

See that room in which the dog is 
confined is thoroughly disinfected with 
Kreso Dip No. 1. 

Hot fires are neither efficacious or 
desirable. 

Have nothing to do with quack reme- 
dies; these range from plugs of tobacco 
and soap pills to patent medicines which 
profess to cure for a quarter, a disease 
which has up to the past two years 
baffled the oldest college of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

Distemper, like many other diseases, 
is due to a specific germ of remarka- 
ble vitality, and unless the germ is pres- 
ent distemper never exists. 

Dogs suffer from many low fevers of 
distemper and are divided into four or 
five varieties. 



When a dog is afflicted great care 
should be taken in feeding. Little or 
no food is required for the first four or 
five days. 

A little weak broth or gruel and no 
solid food of any sort should be given 
until he has completely recovered. 

When exhaustion sets in give strong 
beef tea every three or four hours. 

Port wine thickened with arrow root 
and adulterated with beef tea is a safe 
stimulant. 

No muscular exercise should be in- 
dulged in as it increases the fever and 
exhausts what little strength that is 
left. 
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Good ventilation, absolute rest and 
quiet, and the greatest care and atten- 
tion are essential to a cure. 

A healthy dog is generally germ 
proof, but if one does secure a lodging 
it does not remain long if the animal 
is kept clean. 
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A sick dog trying to find a soft spot 
on a hard floor is a pitiable object. 
Provide the patient with a good bed — a 
low bench with sides to keep off the 
fraught. 

Stuttgart distemper was brought into 
England from Germany, and to this 
> country by English dogs. 

Fresh air is not to be dreaded, but 
only damp and anything likely to cause 
a chill. 

Weanol is a capital milk prepara- 
tion, which is as good for invalids as 
puppies. 
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Patience, tact and love for your dog 
will go a great ways in the care of the 
patient. 

Nursing has more to do with the re- 
covery of a house pet than medicine, in 
many cases. 

Distemper is not so much to be dread- 
ed as the complications which accom- 
pany it — pneumonia, jaundice, entiric, 
St. Vitus' dance, epilepsy. 

To fight off the distemper germ keep 
your youngster strong and healthy an<? 
CLEAN. 
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KEEP YOUR DOG IN HEALTH by the use Of COMMON SENSE REMEDIES 

The C. S. R. Remedies have been used by many of the leading kennels for the past 
twenty-five years, and are free from all poisonous ingredients, such as arsnic, strychnine, 
areca nut, santonine, or anything injurious to the stomach. | The list includes : 
C. S. R. Skin Remedy, Complete Treat- Eruptions 50c 

ment $1.00 C. S. R. Tonic Pill and Blood Purifier 60c 

C. S. R. Distemper Preventive, Capsules 50c C. S. R. Distemper Remedy, Powders or 

C. S. R, Worm Remedy, liquid or Cap- Capsules 50c 

sules 50c C. S. R. Sanitary Dog Brush 60c 

C. S. R. Health Capsules, Regulator 50c C. S. R. Sanitary Soap (3 cakes) 50c 

C. S. R. Mange Ointment for all Skin (15c per cake. 20c by mail. 

Manufactured by the 
COMMON SENSE REMEDY CO., 
P. O. BOX 1038 NEW YORK CITY 
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CLUB AND KENNEL DIRECTORY 

The principal happenings of the Year in Dog- 
dom. — Field Trial Winners and Their 
Owners. — The Judges, Secretaries, Super- 
intendents, Veterinarians of the A. K. C. 
Shows for the Year. Directory of the 
Leading Kennels of America. Price $1.00. 

POPULAR HAND BOOKS OF THE DAY 

Common Sense Treatise on Distemper, includ- 
ing Special Articles of Interest to Pek- 
ingese Spaniel Fanciers. Price 25 cents. 

BOSTON TERRIER STANDARD SIMPLIFIED 

Revised and brought down to date — covering 
the new standard adopted by the Club. 
Handsomely illustrated. Price 50 cents. 



IN PREPARATION 

"COMMON SENSE TREATISE ON WORMS"— Including special 
articles on the Pomeranian; handsomely illustrated. 

"COMMON SENSE TREATISE ON SKIN DISEASES"— Including 
special articles on the English Toy Spaniel; profusely illus- 
trated. 

"COMMON SENSE TREATISE ON FEEDING"— Including special 
articles on the Cocker Spaniel; illustrated. 
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